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Since it came up with the last speaker before me, let me tell you how the CLO name got 
started. I had done a Workout when I came into GE full time, thinking that had been my shtick before I 
came in. The idea was that we ought to increase the duties that I had and become the Chief Education 
Officer for the company. I thought that was a pretty good idea and I went to Welch and said to him “I 
want to be a CEO just like you.” Welch said, “One’s the right number.” But then he said, “How about 
Chief Learning Officer?” So that’s how the name got started. If he had offered me Chief Performance 
Officer, I might have gone for that one instead. 

Let me say briefly what this is about. I am going to try to make this useful for you and not 
give you GE war stories, but talk about what we think you do if you want to be more of a reine 
organization. That is, I hope, equally applicable to academic institutions, as well as, in this case, GE. 

I was invited to a CIO conference in Aspen that Fortune puts on every year. I was the only 
CLO invited. I was the third day speaker and J thanked them because I told them that I had spent two 
learning lots of good stuff about hardware-software incompatibilities, protecting data on the Internet, and 
intellectual property rights. But I said that in GE, we take the view that the most important reason that 
people don’t share information is that they mostly don’t want to. And in two days of listening to you 
guys, I haven’t heard anyone talk about that issue. No matter how capable you work on the hardware, I 
don’t know any computer so bright that it waits for its owner to go home at night, turns itself on, and 
sends needed information about the company. 

“Information” is a noun and “learn” is a verb. I think how you name yourself influences the 
work you decide to do. If you think of yourself as the Information Officer, then you become the officer in 


charge of information. You naturally define your job in terms of the creating the stuff, protecting the 


stuff, and moving the stuff. But if you think learning is what you are about, you tend to think more about 
the client being the people using the stuff, not the stuff itself. 

In the founding of this, we defined it with the old equation: ability times motivation equals 
performance. It’s probably the most fundamental equation in psychology. Al] that means is that if you 
want change, you have to make them able and you have to make them want to. We have a very good CIO 
in GE and a large part of his job is to make people more able to share information. But ability times zero 
is still zero. A Learning Officer’s job, as we declined it, was not so much to work on the hardware but to. 
work on the “want to’s”. If you start at that end, you think about why people wouldn’t do it anyway, why 
you would need artificial interventions. We’re not talking about thugs and dummies, but bright, capable, 
well-motivated people who take a look at things in their organizations and conclude that it doesn’t make a 
lot of sense to transfer information; that it doesn’t pay to share. Instead of worrying about the philosophy, 
you worry about the barriers. What are the things that get in the way organizations that tend to keep 
things from happening on their own. If the Learning Officer does anything, you remove the barriers. 
Barriers 

This is not intended to be complete, but it is a good working list of barriers. The first three 
are on the transmission side; the remaining three are on the receiving side. 

Hoarding. In the average organization, it pays to hoard stuff. You have the best training 
system in company for field personnel or you have the best task management approach. You’re enjoying 
a real competitive advantage over your colleagues. Your numbers will look better because this thing 
works for you. If you share it at all, you don’t do it casually; you wait until the Vice-Chairman or the 
CEO in some division hear or some university provost comes to town. You say, “Look what I got! Look 
how special I am!” and you get rewarded for it. Hoarding is a very real barrier in organizations. 

Boasting. In a way, it’s the opposite. Some people do want to share. Not everybody is 
interested in hoarding information. You have a great system for recruiting or for placing students or for 
hiring employees. How on earth would you know if it’s the best in the organization? How arrogant it 


would be for you to think so. You like it; it’s working well. Even if you did want to brag about it, whom 


would you call? The home office? Who are you going to tell about this thing? Numerous best processes 
and best practices and good ideas do exist, but people don’t want to be in a position to brag about it and 
it’s not clear who you brag to. 

The cost of being studied. A lot of Baldridge winners have found that the only thing worse 
than not having a best practice is having one. After ten minutes of fame comes the pilgrimages to your 
site to learn how they can do it. Then you get out of the business of doing business and into the tour 
business. 

NIH. Itis real. There is a psychological resistance to things that seem to come from outside 
our own shop. 

Generalizability. It is a very powerful problem. When you see a new idea or a best practice, 
it is always in a context. It’s very hard to take it out of that context. It is hard for well-meaning, 
competent, intellectually capable people to see it outside the context. I’ve shown a thousand good ideas 
to people in my job. And when you show them a good idea, you can almost always predict the first two 
sentences. Sentence number one, “That’s neat! That’s really impressive.” Guess what sentence number 
two starts with. “But, you gotta understand....” Everybody is so articulate about the 45 ways in which 
they are unique. And it’s all true. They are unique. Every one of us is unique; every snowflake is 
unique; every flower is unique. But if you live like that and you over-respect and over-honor people’s 
uniqueness, then no knowledge is portable. It becomes a powerful barrier to moving information around. 

The cost of studying. The reciprocal of the cost of being studied. In the early days of quality, 
we got people competent by shipping them off to Japan. That’s fine, but the travel and living expenses 
add up pretty quickly. 

We take the view in GE that these are real barriers that get in the way. If you want to be a 
learning organization, you keep them from getting in the way. You work on these barriers and you’ll be 


in better shape. It’s not elegant or sophisticated, but it works for us. 


Mindset 


If you want a tad of theory, we used the Tom Stewart definition of intellectual capital. We 
- trying to be better at creating or acquiring. You try to acquire information; you don’t “reinvent the 
wheel”. Motorola was a godsend to GE in trying to learn how to do better quality, because while we 
didn’t know what we were doing, it turned out Motorola knew a lot about what they were doing. So we 
were in the acquiring business and we are very grateful. On the other hand, there is Workout. We looked 
at quality circles, the Honeywell participation plans, and the other things that we could see. GE just 
didn’t like those deliverables. So, reluctantly, we did get into the invention business and we ended up 
creating knowledge rather than acquinng it. The rest of Tom Stewart’s definition is that you have move 
it, you have to interpret it, and then, very importantly, you have to create a context in which it becomes 
actionable. Quiet, passive learning does not improve any of the organization’s practices. 

You need to have a mindset. Beyond any technique, there’s a need to believe in this, in the 
portability of information, and to believe in its importance. I’l] show you a chart; the chart is mine, but 
the words are Welch’s. It’s kind of an interesting one and this is a mindset. Again, you don’t need to use 
it this way; you just need to use it in some form. 

This is how it came about. Arthur Blank and Burt Larkas run Home Depot, which is a giant 
customer of GE. They’re in a meeting with Welch that I am in by happenstance. We are talking about 


their issues. Basically, Blank is talking about how hard it is to be a learning organization at Home Depot. 


I remember part of the dialogue—“we’ve got stores in Buffalo; we’ve got stores in San Antonio. It gets 
hot in San Antonio, but it gets cold in Buffalo. So the merchandise is different and they report to 
different locations...”—and Welch is putting up with this for about four minutes, which is about his limit 
anyway. 

(Welch has reached a career stage where what he does is to bawl out and criticize cherished 


customers and they go home and brag about how they were reamed by the Chairman of GE. It’s very 


odd. I don’t recommend it as a best practice. I once was in an officer meeting with Scott McNeely at Sun 
Microsystems and he started the meeting with “Jack Welch chewed my ass...” They love that stuff.) 

So, Welch puts up with this and he’s getting purple and he says, “Stop it, Arthur! Stop it. 
Stop making it complicated; this is really easy stuff. We’re all in the same business. We take inputs, we 
do some stuff, and out come outputs.” 

The inputs are all the same; I don’t care if you are running an academic department, a shoe 
store, Allstate Insurance, Motorola—it doesn’t matter. None of you can get your work done without 
people. It’s an input. So if you’ve got a great way of recruiting people, or attracting people, or 
interviewing people, or paying people, or recognizing people, or punishing people, or firing people, it’s 
all portable. Or 90% is portable. You’ve got to have supplies, money, energy and space. Welch said that 
then there’s throughput. Some of us are bending metal and some of us are paying claims. Don’t get all 
excited; it’s not all that different. Then, at the output, you have to market it, whether it is a product or a 
service. You have to do quality control, you have to evaluate your people, and you have to do customer 
service. You have to price and collect money, even if it’s academic tuition. 

That’s the heart of what make an organization a learning organization. We just believe it. 
More important than any technique, we believe that knowledge is portable. I don’t sleep that great at 
night, I’m Chief Learning Officer for a huge company. I guess we’re number one in market cap;-we’re 
over $100 billion this year. We’re in every market, every technology, everywhere—light bulbs and 
appliances and medical systems. We run a television network, NBC. We get four requests per day from 
firms who want to come in to study and benchmark us. The thing is, I don’t know how well we are 
doing; it’s the fact that we are doing it at all. It’s like, “Hey look, the monkey’s playing the clarinet.” 
You don’t ask if he’s any good. Who cares? The point is that an ape is playing a musical instrument. 
That’s why people are coming in to benchmark you. If GE can do it, you can do it. You might already be 
doing it; I’m not here to tell you about you. You might choose not to do it. But you could do it. If GE 
could do it, if you could be in this many businesses in this many places with totally different markets and 


technologies, of course you can do it. It’s not God’s plan that the accounting department won’t give slots 


to marketing and marketing won’t talk to liberal arts. It’s our choices. You may love them, I’m not here 
to talk you out of anything. But that’s the mindset; we know it can be done. The result is that when I 
don’t find something it bothers me, because I know that knowledge is portable. 

We make these giant power systems, turbines and generators. There’s this thing called 
Turbine University. It’s great stuff. It’s CD-ROM based; it won Training Magazine’s Classroom of the 
Year award a couple years ago. They’re training people to maintain and service their equipment. I look 
at it and it looks fabulous. But all I see is Turbine U. I just can’t break the code. So we have things like 
that, but it really troubles me, because we know that knowledge is portable. They’re doing some stuff 
that the light bulb people ought to be able to use; I just haven’t figured it out yet. That’s the mindset. 
That’s what makes the other stuff go. 

One last point about mindset, and then I will get to techniques. A couple years ago, 
Kasparov, the Russian chess champion, played the IBM machine, Big Blue. He had this conspiracy plot 
that they were reprogramming this computer every night. If you know anything about programming and 
chess, you kind of doubt it. But imagine this small wrinkle. Imagine a chess-playing machine that does 
its Own reprogramming. This is the model for what we do in GE. Ill make it brief, but I think it’s 
interesting. It only needs a lot of memory; it’s not sophisticated programming. You tell a computer to 
play chess. But here’s the addition: if you lose, store the sequence of moves that beat you, and never 
make that same sequence again. Now, if two competent people play chess, it always ends in a draw; 
there’s no forced loss in chess. So the machine loses on move thirty, let’s say. Computers aren’t very 
bright: they’re just quick. Maybe it made a move on twenty-four that will beat it. It doesn’t have a clue. 
It plays on and gets checkmated on move thirty. Now, you play that same sequence again and it gets to 
move thirty. It’s about to make the same move again, but it’s got an override in its program that says, 
"Don’t ever make this sequence again.” So the poor dummy is looking around, trying to find another 
legal thirtieth move. Well, we know that it got beat on 24. Through dumb, blind, role learning, this 
computer is going to alter its own program. After a while, not only can’t the programmer beat it, no one 


can beat it. Now you’re saying, this is pretty time consuming. But if you want to speed the process, you 


have a chess-playing machine play against another chess-playing machine. They play 4000 games a 
minute. In pretty good order, this machine is pretty bright. 

That’s the analog of our view for learning organization. It’s not one that doesn’t make 
mistakes. You do want nsk-oriented goals, the way you know they are risky is that you aren’t making 
them all. If you have reward systems in organizations that punish people for missing goals, you don’t get 
higher performance. You get lower, because people start pulling their punches and setting low risk goals. 
You don’t want to define a learning organization as one that doesn’t make mistakes. You want it to - - 
you don’t want the mistakes, but you want the risks and reward systems that encourage that attitude. 
What you would like to have, what we strive for is, imagine that your processes, your systems, your 
standard operating procedures are such that you can store the sequence of moves that beat you and never 
make that same sequence again. That’s what a learning organization tes to do: the sharing and 
institutionalizing of knowledge and learning. 

Techniques 

It’s a law of physics: entropy. Things fall apart, not together. You don’t have to work to help 
an organization differentiate. The more differentiated you are, the tougher it is to integrate. Here’s GE, 
the most differentiated organization you can find. You name a dimension, we’re totally different from 
ourselves. You don’t have to act on that. But if you want to integrate, you have to do something. You 
have to create artificial stimuli to get the things together. It’s also true of a university, even in a single 
branch campus, let alone a multi-branch campus. Here’s what you do. I am convinced you need it. You 
don’t need me. You don’t need Crotenville. You don’t need bricks and mortar. You don’t need a high- 
priced solution. But this doesn’t happen on its own. So, if you would like to be more of a leaning 
organization, you have to act. You can’t wait for it. 

I’m going to give you a metaphor. Iam a 911 clerk. Here’s the example. You live in a town 
oracity. You hear a noise outside in the street. It sounds like two cards have collided. You have no idea 
if someone’s been hurt. Or you smell smoke and don’t know where it’s coming from. Or you hear voices 


in the house and think you may have an intruder. You can’t be expected to understand the workings of 


the government well enough to call the right respondent, and you don’t have to. Somebody’s imprinted in 
all of our memories the numbers “911”. You call. Who do you get? You don’t get high-priced talent. 
You get a 911 clerk. This person’s job is to unite buyers and sellers. This person’s job is to align the 
right response from the city with the nature of your complaint. That’s one of my jobs in GE. You need a 
911 clerk. 

My phone rings on Monday. Someone is calling from Louisville, which is the headquarters 
of our appliances business. “We may have the best training system in the company. We love our training 
program for salesman.” Well, my people know training, so we’ll go down and check it out. When we get 
there, there are three answers we may give to them. Choice 1: No offense, but it ain’t that great. We put 
it to them nicely. But we basically say, “Look, if you like it fine. Keep using it. But we are not going to 
help you market it, because we think that there are better in the company.” Choice 2: It really is good. 
You ought to be proud. But for the life of us, we don’t know how to make it portable. That’s Turbine 
University. We have that response. But that sometimes is your response. What you hope you can get is 
response choice 3, which says ”You really are good, and we will make it portable.” 

I won’t bother putting up the barriers list, but if you overlay it in your head, you can see 
you’re meeting a lot of these barriers. They’re not bragging. We’re saying to the company that these 
people have the best training program in the company. They’re not saying anything. We will take care of 
generalizability. We will. We’ll get it out of their shop, so it doesn’t look like appliances. We’ll remove 
from them the cost of being studied. On the other hand, we’ll reduce the cost of studying for our client 
organization. 

Tuesday, the phone rings. Somebody is on the phone telling me they think that they have the 
best new product introduction process in the company. I wouldn’t know it if I fell over it and neither 
would my people. But the research lab knows. We have a great research lab in GE. So I pick up the 
phone and tell the lab, “We may have a best practice in NPI — New Product Introduction. Go check it 


” 
« 


out 


Wednesday the phone rings and it’s someone bragging about the audit system. I wouldn’t 
know it and neither would the research lab. But the audit staff would. So you see, I’m a 911 clerk. I 
know the buyers and the sellers. We send the right response and we validate to see if they are the best 
practices. I’m doing primitive stuff, but compared to doing nothing, it’s wonderful. 

Now one more aspect. I have to change the metaphor just a bit. In America, you may have 
something that somebody designates as a historical monument or a standard and then you’re not allowed 
to tear it down. I kind of have a stamp like that as well. It’s another thing that goes with being a 911 
clerk. Here’s an example. A woman who runs one of the GE capital businesses calls up and says, “I 
think I have a best practice in re-engineering.” She says to come down and take a look. So I take a look 
and give her response choice number 3. It’s good; we’ll make it portable. But she goes on to say that she 
works for Gary Wendt, who is not the most patient of men. She also says that GE capital grows through 
acquisitions, not organically. They’re not used to waiting around for things to blossom. She’s afraid that 
Gary’s going to kill the business, because the numbers are marginal. She wants more than just 911 clerk 
from me. She also wants labeling. It looks great to me; it’s a walking, talking corporate best practice. 
This is a historical monument and I don’t want it ruined. So what do I do? I pick up the phone and say 
“Gary, you have a potential best practice. You have a great experiment in white collar operations re- 
engineering going on.” Now, if it’s losing a lot of money, Gary will thank me, hang up the phone, and 
kill the business. So I don’t have the kind of power that the bureaucrat in Washington has. But at the 
margin, he will keep it going longer. He understands he has a corporate best practice; it’s a pilot, an 
experiment. We’ve got something going here that people can learn from. It’s not this woman arguing on 
behalf of her own business. It’s Crotenville, who I hope is respected as neutral. 

So that’s a big piece of being a learning organization. I hope you’re not hearing anything of 
real sophistication or high cost. It’s nothing like that. It’s obvious, but most organizations don’t do it. If 
you put yourself up in business that way, you’ll find how powerfully you can improve the degree to 


which buyers and sellers connect and learning begins to move around the organization. 


That’s the reactive side, because you’re still waiting for people to call you. If they are calling 
you, they are talking about what is important to them. In addition to that, you want a proactive technique. 
For that, we have something call the Quality Matrix. It’s actually something that can be used for 
anything, but I am showing you quality. Here’s how it works. The rows represent the knowledge or 
learning or information that you cant to move. Deciding on the rows is no small task. Part of the power 
of this matrix is that is forces you to come to grips with the theory of the case. Whether its quality or 
Workout or workforce diversity or intellectual capital, you’ve got to have some understanding of what it 
is that gets you there. We’re in the business of acquiring knowledge. With Workout, GE couldn’t 
acquire the knowledge, so we created the rows. We had to think about how you do it. GE had a game 
plan. The rows are not optional. The rows are our beliefs. 

Welch is a very empowering leader, but the rows of this matrix are not optional. Welch 
wrote a memo in July. It said that anyone who is not green-belt trained in quality by the end of 1998 will 
not be on the slate for promotion. The second part of the memo said that anyone who is not green-belt 
trained by the end of 1999 is not employable at GE. So they will be fired. There are senior level people 
going through green-belt training. The rows are not optional. Welch said, “What right do I have to make 
the optional? I don’t have a choice. But you do have a choice. You can choose not to work here. But 
you cannot choose to work here and not do high quality work. 

The columns are the locations and functions to which you are moving information around. 
When you get that matrix, you only see your own column. Within your column, you mark your response 
choice. There are find choices: 1, no current activity; 2, ongoing efforts; 3, competent; 4, best practice. A 
“4” is the highest you can rate yourself. We check out the 4s, using the responses I described earlier. 
Those that become a confirmed best practice, confirmed by the organization, receive a 5. If you have a 
low number you are asking for help. If you have a high number, you are saying that you can give help. 
But you must be confirmed before you do give help. 

Sometimes we don’t have an internal 5, so we go elsewhere and benchmark, go outside the 


organization, and find what we need to learn. In our early days of quality, we didn’t have an internal 5, So 


we went to Motorola. We have our people share their best practices and this moves the information. We 
hope we are creating a system that rewards being maximally accurate. We tell people that we choose 
strategic initiatives because we need to improve. You don’t choose what you are already great at. No one 
is going to blame you for putting down a | early on. Don’t be embarrassed if you got a 1, but you’re 
going to be really embarrasses if you stay a 1. We don’t choose rows that are disconnected from outputs. 
You could just put down 3s for a while, trying to stay out of trouble, but eventually you will get more 
help than you ever wanted. In the long run, it is self-defeating to put down too high a score. You will be 
given a showplace in the marketplace of ideas if you score yourself too high. If you score too low, you 
will have to get better. We try to reduce the incentives to cheat and we try to reduce the ability to 
successfully cheat. 

Then you need incentives to support it. Some of these are informal. In many companies, if 
you are any good, you get moved, hopefully to a bigger job. Sometimes you look good in a present job in 
ways that are destructive to the company. I know how to make myself look good. I defer maintenance. | 
don’t do R&D. I throw unpaid bills in a drawer and wait for the poor sap who takes over my job to open 
that drawer. There are other things that I can do that you don’t want people to do. How do you change 
that? We have hard-driving people. GE people are very impressive, very competent. But if you make it 
easy for them to look good at the expense of the company, a certain percentage is going to do it. It’s 
called human nature. So we try to create incentives to say that it is not in your own best interests. That’s 
the most powerful reward system there is. 

One of the things that we do is with our 360 appraisals. If you move to another job, even if it 
takes you into another business or another part of the world, in the next cycle of evaluations, one of the 
people who will evaluate you is the person who took over your previous job. So now, people who may 
not care about being very collaborative will call up their successors and ask how they can help. Because 
if that person is unhappy, they are going to tell on you. 

We have another one. In many cases, you wait until the Vice-Chairman comes to show off 


your goodie. “Look at me! J have the best cash management system in the company.” And you get 


rewarded. Same event in GE. Welch comes to call. You say “Look, Jack. I’ve got the best order system 
in the company.” His answer is going to be “That’s fantastic! Who else is using it?” “Well, no one, 
Jack. We’re special.” Then you get killed. You get murdered in GE. You don’t get credit for coming up 
with an idea. You get credit for stealing it or sharing it. 

This is beyond technical; this is considered an integrity violation. If we came by to do an 
audit, and you had company money in your private bank account, we’d prosecute you. If we come by and 
do an audit and you have a best practice in your personal bank account...That’s how we see it. It is 
unethical. You have no nght to do that. It’s not in your own best interest to play those hoarding games in 
GE. It’s just isn’t going to help you. You should see how it is at these officer meetings and operating 
managers meetings. These people are up there—remember that everyone is a 5 and gets a chance to brag 
about their best practice. It’s a ritual. You would laugh if you heard it. Every talk, every pitch starts the 
same way. “We stole this idea from Motorola.” “We took this from lighting.” They’re terrified someone 
will think that they thought of it themselves. 

So those are the informal kind of things you do that can help people get into this game. Now 
you wondered why I called it the 911 clerk. My phone rings all the time and I have a nervous business 
leader at the other end of the phone saying something like “I think I’ve got a best practice. For God’s 
sake, come down here and take it off my hands because Welch is coming and I don’t want to get caught 
holding this up. Get down here before he does.” When Welch says, “Who else is using this?”, you say, 
“I gave it to Crotenville. I shared, Jack.” 

In addition to the informal stuff, there’s a formal thing that we use a lot. You take the rows 
of the matrix and you convert them into statements. If you’re a change agent, you’re trying to make the 
future different than the present. If no one is going to act differently at the end of your revolution, you’re 
having a pretty silly revolution. So we asked people, if you were trying to be more global or have more 
growth, what would people do more of and what would people do less of? We combine them and we 
make a list. You put a box in the employee lounge or cafeteria. You make i¢anonymous; you’re not 


trying to embarrass anybody. You ask people the question, if you were to do each of these things in the 


organization, what would happen to you? Would you be rewarded or punished. This is a systematic way 
of doing a goodness-of-fit test between what you want and what you’re rewarding. 

What you do is a frequency count. You’re looking for the cross-over items. Cross-over item 
type number 1: You say that you want more of this stuff, but your people tell you that they are getting 
killed when they do it. They are getting punished. Or they are getting ignored, which is extinction, a 
more subtle way of killing the behavior. And the reverse cross-over is those things that you say have to 
stop, but your people are saying that they are getting rewarded for it. We say this is like injecting dye into 
the bloodstream. It’s a powerful test of whether the rewards are in support of or contradictory to what 
you say you want in your matrix. Because it is so cheap, you can re-administer it. It tells you where to 
work on reward systems, where to invest training dollars, where to husband your scarce resources. So in 
addition to the informal norms and rewards, we’ll periodically give one of these out. We can see if the 
effort is really helping or hurting. Do people really feel it’s rewarded or punished when they go ahead 
and do the things that we want them to do? 

Making it actionable 

Two more things a learning organization does and a learning officer does for it. You not only 
have to move the stuff, you also have to make it user friendly. That’s the part of Stewart’s definition 
around being able to convert it to actions. There are two things involved in this. One is the term of goal 
integration. You can be accurate, you can move out knowledge capitalization on Monday, mass 
customerization on Tuesday, and globalization on Wednesday. They’re all great stuff. But your people 
are terrified. They’re just stunned. They come up with words like “program du jour” and “flavor of the 
month”. They’re just overwhelmed. People can’t handle all that stuff. Bad consultants always say that 
people can only focus on two or three things; don’t do more than that. Well, life’s not like that. If you 
have shareholders, suppliers, customers, employees, media, and regulators, and they want two things each 
from you, that’s twelve. And they all want more than two things each. The right answer is that a good 
learning organization not only transfers and moves -- all those verbs I gave you -- but they also integrate 


and make it work. I'll give you an example. 


Becoming boundaryless. GE is becoming a boundaryless organization. Any time a good 
idea comes into our shop, we ask ourselves if it will make us more boundaryless. You may not have an 
integrator. You may treat each idea as a separate event. Each idea may be great, but collectively it will 
feel like program du jour. You corporate folks come to a conference like this and often back at home 
your subordinates are watching the door with haunted, terrified eyes. Their biggest fear is, heaven forbid, 
you are going to Jearn something interesting here. Low on their list of things to hope for is that you come 
back with something new to try. And if you do, you’re not going to stop anything. It just keeps coming. 

When the GE people go out, they are listening for one big thing: did this person’s talk make 
us more boundaryless? If not, we leave it on the table. It is a filter. You put mosquito netting on your 
porch, but if there are holes in the net so big that bugs of any size come in, you’re not getting any use out 
of it. A filter that admits any good idea is not a useful filter. We happen to do this one, because there are 
good, sound, financial reasons for us. But it doesn’t need to be this one. 

One of the things we learned from Sears when Tony Rucci was there was their integrator. It 
worked just as good as ours. There’s nothing better about GE’s; it’s just an example. They said that 
Sears is going to be a compelling place to work, shop, and invest. That’s their integrator. When their 
people go off to a conference, they’re listening to every idea to see if it is going to make them a more 
compelling place to work, shop, or invest. If it doesn’t, they leave it on the table. In our case, if it 
doesn’t make us boundaryless, we leave it on the table. 

We say there are only three types of boundaries. The floors and ceilings separate you by 
level. Managers know a lot of stuff they don’t share with the VP. Assistant professors know a lot of stuff 
that they never share with the Dean or the personnel committee. Each one of you goes home at night with 
things in your head that would make your organization more competent, but you don’t tell. Everyone of 
you goes home at night with things in your head that would make your boss more effective. You know 
there’s things about your boss, whether academic department head or corporate; there’s things about their 


operating style that is just plain dysfunctional. Even though you care about the place, you won’t tell him 


or her because it’s awkward, maybe even risky. Imagine if you could break down those boundaries and 
more the information vertically. 

Inside walls are the second boundary. With all the bad guys out there, look at the 
ammunition we are always shooting at each other. I had an open slot when I was running a management 
department, but I had no use for the person. Accounting was growing, a world class department at USSC, 
and needed the slot. But I would have been lynched by my own people if I had given up this cherished 
slot. I stuffed somebody in there that I had no use for. Inside walls. The West distrusts the Midwest; 
Engineering doesn’t like Quality Control; everybody in the field hates the home office. 

Outside walls separate you from your suppliers, unions, media, regulators, and most 
importantly, customers. The point is, this is how it feels like to do integration. We’re saying that if you 
want to be a boundaryless organization, you have to be able to move stuff vertically, inside, and outside. 
The stuff you move is money, people, and information. These are just the tools we use to become more 
boundaryless. 

The last job of the learning officer is not only to integrate it; you have to make operational. 
We call it “making it actionable”. You can do everything else right, but if you don’t produce frameworks 
for action, you ie failed. We call it shaping a vision. Taking the vision, taking the need, and 
converting it into roles, tasks, responsibility, division of labor, line of sight. Let me give you two 
examples. 

Empowerment. Empowerment is such a weak word that we just found that we didn’t know 
what people were talking about. In the early days of Workout, people were using it as an excuse to make 
no decision. Welch was tuming purple again and barking that empowerment is not abdication and that we 
had to stop using this word. We responded that you can’t be a Workout company and not use the word 
empowerment. What you have to do is make it operational. So we started with this working definition 
that empowerment is moving decision making down to the lowest level where a competent decision can 


be made. This is what it feels like to take learning, knowledge, and information, and transform it into 


actional frameworks. We’re obsessed with doing it. This is just an example of how you have to take 
concepts and convert them into frameworks that people can us. 

Here’s something we teach in Crotenville. When anybody comes to you for a decision or an 
approval, you must always count and see how many people have already signed off. If the answer is two, 
or more than two, you must ask yourself, “why am I signing this? What value am I adding?” It’s like a 
mantra. We take the view that if more than 3 — the decision-maker plus two — have already approved it, 
you’re not gaining accountability; you’re beginning to lose it. If everybody is responsible, then ultimately 
nobody is responsible. This is one of the ways that we take a vague concept and make it actionable. We 
don’t say to be an empowering leader. We say that you should count the number of signatures. 

When someone comes to you for a signature or an approval, you must ask yourself, “‘what 
keeps me from letting this person make this decision?” If the answer is that you have information that he 
or she does not, you must ask yourself, “what keeps me from making that information available and then 
letting him or her make that decision?” 

If anyone comes to you for approval or a decision in GE, you must ask yourself, “how often 
have I reversed on?” If the answer is seldom or never, you must ask yourself, “why am I signing this? 
What value am I adding?” We use that as a battering ram to take to these senior VPs of HR, making high 
six figure salaries and signing off on tuition remission. We say to them, when did you last reverse one? 
They say “never. I think it would be illegal. We had a contract and it was met.” So why are you signing 
this? That’s an example of a concept that would otherwise be vague, but when we are done we’ve created 
heuristics, logistics, frameworks. When we are done, anybody in the shop — they may not know what 
empowerment is, but they sure know how to count the number of signatures. 

Bureaucracy. It’s as fuzzy a word as empowerment. Workout was to break bureaucracy. 
Workout was town meetings, bringing in all kinds of people, mostly clerks, janitors, new hires, low level 
folks, and union folks to bust bureaucracy. These people know their jobs. But they said that they’re not 


in management science and didn’t know how to break bureaucracy. 


I had this beautiful gift given to me to help run these Workout things. Welch converted it 
into a line-of-sight called a RAMMPP. The RAMMPP stands for reports, approvals, meetings, measures, 
policies, and practices. We didn’t say to a new hire or a clerk, “we want you to bust bureaucracy.” We 
said, “think about reports, Do you get any reports that nobody reads? Do you have meetings that waste 
everybody’s time? Do you have measures that make you do dumb stuff? Do you have things like this 
that we can stop?” You convert. That’s what learning organizations do. They not only move, they 
convert it. They make it real the context of the people. They don’t make it necessarily to be 
sophisticated. They create line of sight. You get some powerful remedies and great ideas from people 
who you think would not be typical sources for great ideas. Not because they are bad people, but because 
they are too new, too low level, they don’t have great information. 

One low-level group said to the CEO, “Sir, when you buy something outside the building, 
you always get the price, right?” The answer was yes. They continued, “But when you buy something 
inside the building, you never get a price tag. For example, take reports. You want to know by Tuesday 
how many computers were sold in the Midwest territory. You come in Tuesday and you get a report. Sir, 
you have no idea how much you just paid for this report.” These clerks did not say that they wouldn’t do 
this. But here is what they recommended. From now on, when anybody in the company requests a 
report, they will put on the bottom of the page the approximately number of hours that went into its 
preparation. It’s a price tag. It’s a great idea. So when that report for the computer sales in the Midwest 
territory arrives on Tuesday and on the bottom it says 450 hours, you’ ll ask how that can be. You might 
find that this office does the semi-monthly roll-outs on Thursday, but you wanted it Tuesday. No one is 
going to tell you that you have to wait until Thursday. Or, you said that you wanted it by territory, but we 
do it by branch. To do it by territory, we have nine incompatible software systems and we had twelve 
clerks sitting up all weekend putting it into numbers that were compatible for you. That small 
recommendation by low level people at a Workout transformed the level of sophistication and discipline 


and rigor by which senior level people in the company began to request information. Simply because we 


gave you a price tag to find out what misery you are causing as a high level person when you go in there 
for a harmless request. 

Last example, meetings. Golden rule of management: don’t waste people’s time, because 
time is the most precious resource any of us have. Bad meetings waste everybody’s time. Here’s what a 
group did. They took the average cost of payroll, fully loaded for benefits, and came up with $30 an hour. 
They said, “You call a meeting, with six of your people gone for two hours. Great. Six times two times 
thirty dollars is $360.” That amount of money is now taken from your budget and transferred into a 
special projects fund. In a university you would put it into a research fund. As a department head, you 
now have $360 less. Why not? If you hired a consultant, you would pay them real money. Where is this 
myth that our own people are free? 

That simple idea by low level people now has these high level managers running around GE 
asking, “why the hell are we meeting so often? Why do so many people come?” Great questions. Well, 
here’s why. There’s never an agenda, so we don’t know what we are going to talk about. So we all 
come. If you would publish an agenda, probably half of us wouldn’t need to show up. 

It’s things like that. The high level people end up making the changes. The low level people 
are the ones that make the suggestions. But the high level people created actionable frameworks, so the 
vague concepts like bureaucracy, empowerment, intellectual capital, learning organization, none of those 
are useful yet. You can do everything else in the definition. You can acquire it, create it, interpret it, and 
transfer it. But it’s the converting it into action frameworks that really make the learning organization 


come alive. 
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